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| Cork, September 10, 1798. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


Tu E neceflity that compels you to have continual 
_ recourſe to the reſtorative virtue of Bath waters, has 
long been lamented by your friends in this country: 
it is now peculiarly felt. If the agreeable qualities 
of your private character alone were wanting, they 
might be diſpenſed with, but no portion of public 
virtue can at ſuch a time be ſpared. The abſence of 
every well diſpoſed gentleman, be the circle of his 
influence, example, and authority ever ſo ſmall, is a 
ſerious misfortune; and I am ſorry to be obliged to 
obſerve, that too many of our countrymen have quit- 
ted the poſts they were bound by every tie of honour 
and duty to maintain, without half lo good an 1880 
1 for their deſertion. 
IT ER anxiety you Pr to be made fully acquainted 
' with the real ſituation of things here, is natural, and 
I wiſh with all my heart I was as well qualified as Iam 


„„ uilling 


„„ | 
to gratiſy it. A perſon who has been ſeven years abſent 
from this country may be well ſurpriſed at the ex- 
| traordinary changes that have taken place within ſo 
ſhort a period. When you left your native land, it 
was advancing faſt to opulence and importance.— 
Among the lower orders, the comforts of induſtry 
and exertion began to ſucceed to the miſery of riot 
and idleneſs; while thoſe of the better ſort made a pro- 
| Portional progreſs in the culture of uſeful and polite 
| arts. Religious prejudice ſeemed to have ſacrificed 
its inveteracy at the altar of national concord, and 
liberality of ſentiment, if not the order, was at leaſt 
the faſhion of the day. Agriculture and commerce 
| received daily improvement and increaſe, and the ae- 
Ceſſion of wealth for a few years immediately prece- 
| ding this unfortunate rebellion was extremely rapid. 
No longer neglected, deſpiſed or unknown, Ireland 
began to feel the importance of her fituation, and to 
| attain among nations her due degree of rank and ce- 
lebrity. The dignity and independence of her par- 
liament being aſſerted and eſtabliſhed, nothing but 
time and tranquillity ſeemed wanting to enſure to her 
ons as high a degree of temporal proſperity, as the 
imperfection of human nature can venture to aſpire 
to. In the general ſyſtem of government no mate- 
-rial defe& was obferved, or at leaſt complained of. 
The diſpute among politicians reſpected the compe- 
tency of miniſters, not the form of the conſtitution. 
Diſſenſion of rival parties, ſtruggling for miniſterial ' 
Advancement, is always n in a free ſtate, and, 


though 
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though productive of much rancour and violence, 


ſeems ſo far from retarding the general good, that to 
a certain degree, it appears neceſſary to promote it. 
In this ſtate of affairs you left the country. Every 
ching ſeemed to lead to happineſs, proſperity, and 


peace. You deſire to know by what demon the ap- 
ple of diſcord has been thrown among us, and why a 
people ſo content, ſo thriving and ſo united, have on 


a ſudden moſt unaccountably daſhed their cup with 
gall, and given themſelves up a prey to the moſt fiend- 
like and tormenting paſſions. You would even be 
incredulous, if it was poſſible to doubt the fact.— 
You think that a people ſo attached and amenable, 
| would never have entered into lawleſs combination 
and bloody conſpiracy without ſome cogent reaſons, 
and you wih'me to give you a candid account of 
their motives and wir conduct. The northern part 
of the kingdom, you believe, has generally been 


| more or leſs divided and diſturbed by religious dif- 


ſenſion, but in the ſouth, the place of our nativity 


and reſidence, all appeared to be mutual confidence 
and harmony. You conceived the Roman Catholic 


tenant to be as affectionately attached, and to have as 
ſtrong grounds of afſectionate attachment to a Proteſ- 
tant landlord as to one of his own profeſſion of faith, 
and convinced as you are that the conduct of the 
Proteſtant gentry has of late been even improving in 
Point of kindneſs and liberality, it is a matter of the 


| juſteſt ſurpriſe to learn that they have in ſo many in- 


ſtances become victims to the barbarous and undiſ- 
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Side rage of the peaſantry. You intreat me 
to explain, if I can, by what diabolical ingenuity, 


the agents of ſedition, have been able to arm the * 
hand of the domeſtic againſt his maſter, to perſuade : 


the tenant to conſpire againſt the life of his landlord, 


and to induce the ſubject, at the-riſk of his own life 


and property, 40 meditate the deſtruction of that go- 


vernment from which he had received favours that 


ſome years ago his moſt ardent expectations did not 


aſpire to, and under which he was thriving with al- 


moſt unexampled rapidity. Of the general nature 
and extent of the conſpiracy the reports of the ſecret 
committees of our two houſes of parliament have 
given a clear and ſuceinct account. I ſhall endeavour 
to enter a little more into detail, in order to explain 
the true ſprings and motives by which ſuch ſangui- 
nary paſſions were excited, and ſo many jarring and 
diſcordant parts combined into a revolutionary ſyſ- 
tem, to promote the ambitious deſigns of a few tur- 


bulent men, whoſe wickedneſs and temerity would, 


perhaps, have been more ſeverely puniſhed by their 


lucccls, than they have been by their diſappointment. 


I remain, &c. 
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aſcribed to the French revolution, that moſt fertile 
and extenſive ſouree of diſcontent, turbulence and in- 
ſurrection. The plauſibility of its firſt principles, 
was, it muſt be confeſſed, almoſt irrefiſtibly impoſing. 
The idea of a government, in which power was ne- 
ver to be abuſed, where merit alone was to bereward- 
ed by diſtinction, and where all were to live in tran- 
quil and happy brotherhood, could not fail to fal- 
einate and delight: ſuch a 1yſiem of ſocial commu» 
nion had often been the ſubject of philoſophic theory, 
but was never before conſidered as reducible to pracy 
tice. The felicity of an Utopia incompatible with | 
human frailty, is only to be found in the imagination, : 
Nothing, however, is inſurmountable to that vanity 
which ſcorning to build upon wiſdom and experience 
of others, aſpires to an excluſive ſapience. The #l- 
Iuminated ſages of the Pariſian ſchool pretended to 
ſee no difficulty in accompliſhing. what the collected 
wiſdom of fix thouſand years had declared to be im- 
practicable. The reſult of the undertaking corref- 
ponded with its arrogance, and exhibited a ſeries of 
diſappointments and calamities, from which buman 
pride, would it deign to be taught, might draw a moſt 
profitable leſſon. Among the various parties that ſue- 
ceſſively 


* 


s 1 
ceſſively preſided in that diſtracteq Country, profef· 
ſion and practice have been ſo ſingularly at variance 
with each other, that laws appear to have been 
made, for the ſole pleaſure of having them repealed; 
decrees iſſued, for no other purpoſe than to be re- 
verſed; and principles laid down, only that they may 
be violated. The conſtitution, which one aſſembly 
pronounced to be a maſterpiece of human contrivance, 
was found by another incomplete and defective; it 
was ſucceeded, of courſe, by a ſecond effort of inge- 
nuity, the perfection of which was equally admira- 
Table, but, alas! equally tranſitory. 37 monarchy 

under certain reſtrictions, though ſanctioned by the 
general conſent of the nation, was, without waiting 
the teſt of an experiment, exchanged for a republie 
under no reſtriction at all. To aboliſh the reign of 
ſuperſtition they engaged a ſtrumpet to perſonate a 
goddeſs. The perſon of their late King was by the 
ſolemn voice of the legiſlature declared to be invio- 
lable, but a ſhort time before they cut off his head. 
The Trade of War was expreſsly renounced as in- 
compatible with the ew philanthropy; yet it has 
been in fact almoſt the only trade of regenerated and 
benevolent France! This everlaſting war of principle 
with practice; this wanton diſregard of every thing 
ſerious, ſolemn and obligatory ; this perpetual ſacri- 
-fice of juſtice to expediency; this verſatility of ſyſtem 
which forbids the haraſſed ſubject to expect the com- 
fort of ſecurity under ſettled laws, have, it is true, in a 
out meaſure reſtored to the deluded mind its ſanity of 
| judgment. 


9.1 © > 

judgment, The faſcinating viſion is gone by: and we 
are recovered to reaſon and common ſenſe. The de- 
lufion no doubt could be only temporary, but dur- 
ing its continuance what horrors might have enſued 
I tremble even to chink! Even among the enlightened 
inhabitants of Great Britain, where every bleſſing is 
enjoyed that a happy climate, a fertile and highly 
improved country. a well regulated government, 
and aflouriſhing commerce can beſtow, were found 
Proſelytes to the new doctrines, who would have 
hazarded their real comforts in the purſuit of ima- 
ginary felicity; light and lively imaginations were 
captivated by ſpeciouſneſs and novelty.— To pro- 
fligate men of deſperate fortune any convulſion 
appeared deſirable, while unprincipled ambition 
beheld in revolution the ready means of aggrandize- 
ment. To cheriſh and diffuſe the innovating ſpirit 
artful and inflammatory publications were circulated 
with the moſt inſidious induſtry ; and, as if the pen 
was inſufficient to anſwer the purpoſes of thoſe dif- 
| turbers of human repoſe, the powers of the tongue 
alſo were actively exerted in the ſame cauſe. Speeches 

were made and lectures delivered to aſtoniſned and 
admiring multitudes, in which the ſalutary reſtric- 
tions of law were repreſented as unreaſonable, par- 
tial and oppreſſive, and the novel bleſſings of liberty 
and equality recommended and diſplayed in terms of 
the higheſt rapture. The mode of aſſembling in clubs 
3 ſmall ſocieties, in which politics were diſcuſſed 
and debated, became general, and every porter-houſe 
could boaſt a ſet of ſtateſmen, who, without the aid 
- | of 
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of education or experience, conceived themſelves 
competent to every branch of legiſlative occupation. 
In a malady ſo general it was impoſſible for our iſland 
to eſcape contagion. More giddy, thoughtleſs, and 


Irritable in their diſpoſitions than the inhabitants of 


Great Britain, the Iriſh are of courſe more ſuſcepti- 


ble of novel impreſſions, excluſive of which -conft- 


deration, there exiſted among them ſome peculiar 
cauſes of diſcontent, which it ſhall be the buſineſs of 


a a ſucceeding letter to Inveſtigate and explain. 


5 1 remain, Sc. 


r 


IT ſeems extraordinary that rational creatures 


ſhould wantonly abuſe their diſtinguiſhing privilege; 


that they ſhould neglect a real, to purſue an imagi- 


nary good, and forſake the ſubſtance, to follow the 
ſhadow. Security of perſon and property, under 


well adwiniſtered laws, is all that the bulk of a peo- 
ple can expect, or indeed can receive, from any form 


of government. The government which protects 


and encourages the honeſt and induſtrious, whatever 
be 1ts name, merits their confidence and claims their 


ſupport. - Change can e! improve their condi- 


tion, 


[{ x3* Þ 


tion, but may very cafily make it worſe. The truth is 
that the deſire of change, even in governments of 
very inferior charaQer, ſeldom, if ever originates with 
the people. It is not the ſenſe of oppreſſion in the 
many, but the luſt of power in the few that generates 
the diſcontented ſpirit. The facility with which the 
weak and tottering fabric of French monarchy. was 
overthrown, ſtimulated the turbulent in other nations. 
The ſudden exaltation to ſupreme power, from: the 
middle and even from the lower ranks of ſociety, ex- 
hibited a very ſeductive and dangerous example.— 
Every factious and noiſy fellow who poſſeſſed, or, 
what was the ſame thing, fancied he poſſeſſed talents 
for legiſlating, beheld a paſſage opened to his ambi- 
tion, and ſtraightway aſpired to be a ruler. But as 
the new ſovereigns could not be inveſted with domi- 
nion, before the people had been prevailed upon to 
diſpoſſeſs the old ones; it was in the firſt-place neceſ- 
ary to diffuſe diſcontent, in order to excite tumult 
and provoke rebellion. '' In Great Britain, the efforts 
of the republican faction were violent but ineffieaci- 
*ous. The vigour of government ſeconded by the 
good ſenſe of the people, ſoon defeated the projects 
and diſappointed the hopes of the revolutioniſts.— 
The ſteady character of the Engliſh, which in times 
of inferior knowledge as well as of inferior proſpe- 
rity, induced them to preſerve their laws and cuſtoms 
inviolate, now peculiarly demanded of them to de- 
clare, with the determined voice of true patriotiſm, 
Nolumus le ges Angliæ mutari. In Ireland the fame 
- * 2 
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ſtrong and general ſpirit of attachment was not ebe 
expected. Beſides the great difference ſubſiſting be · 


ween the inhabitants of both countries, in point of 


civilization, and all the arts and enjoyments of ſocial 
life, other cauſes concurred to promote. diſcontent, 
and facilitate the admiſſion of revolutionary princi- 


| ples. Diſionance of religious worſhip, carrying with 


it, for a long time back, a diſcordance of political 
opinion, prevented that cordiality' of ſentiment, that 


union of intereſt, ſo deſirable in every ſociety, and ſo 


happily pervading the people of England. The Pref- 
byterians of the north, deſcended ſrom the old level 


| ling party, which overturned the monarchy in the 


time of the firſt Charles, have always had a hanker- 
ing after republicaniſm, and of courſe lent a willing 
ear to the ſpecious doctrine of equality. The Catho- 
lics of Ireland, warmly attached to the intereſts of the 
Stuart family, were but beginning to be reconciled to 


the more liberal principles of the houſe of Hanover: 
the partiality of the former to the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion endeared them particularly to a people profeſ. 
ſing the ſame creed, and who, to ſpeak of them in the 


general, were extremely i ignorant, and conſequently 
more likely to act from blind and bigotted attachment, 
than from motives of judicious diſcrimination. Not- 
withſtanding a long interval of amicable intercourſe 


and connection with their Proteſtant fellow-ſubjeRs, 


they had not yet eraſed from their minds the recollee- 
tion of paſt animoſity. Looking upon them as Here- 
tics, incapable of merit in the ſight of God, agreeable 

| 1 1 to 
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to a very abſurd, as well as illiberal tenet of che 
Romiſh church, they beheld with jealouſy a religion 
ſo obnoxious eſtabliſned in preference to their own, 
They had not ceaſed to regret the ſuppreſſion of their 
aneicnt clans, and the downfall of their hereditary 
chieftains; and conſidering the Proteſtants, in general, 
as deſcendants of thoſe Engliſh ſettlers by whom their 
native leaders were diſpoſſeſſed, regarded them in the 

odious character of conquerors or uſurpers. Notions 


of this kind, banded down from one generation to 


another, loſe ſomething of their force by every tranſ- 
miſhon, and would in time, was no opportunity of 
revival to occur, be entirely effaced. Habits of in- 
duſtry and increaſing civilization would finally pro- 
duce the reformation, moſt wanted here a reforma- 
tion of manners. This happy æra, however, was yet 
far diſtant: the ſmothered embers of diſcontent, which 
a century of tranquillity would ſcarcely ſuffice to ex- 

tingviſh, were; with but too much facility fanned in- 
to a flame. The leaders of the conſpiracy, whoſe oſ- 
tenſible object was the good of the people, whoſe real 
end was their own aggrandiaement, ſedulouſſy made 
uſe of every means to nouriſn jealouſy and excite diſ- 
ſatisfaQion : every ſource of complaint was diligently 
_ explored; every ſpecies of grievance, real or imagi- 
nary, artfully: exaggerated ; every latent , prejudice 
fomented; and every fierce and lawleſs deſire encoy- 
raged to expect its ampleſt gratification. Each mem- 

ber of the confederacy, from the pike-armed. peaſant | 
tothe eee ee director, beheld in full view the 
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| accompliſhment of his favourite purpoſe. The indi- 


gent were lured by the hope of riches,” the wealthy 
by the proſpect of power. To better his condition 
is the natural wiſh of man. To do it honeſtly is his 
duty and, generally ſpeaking, his happineſs. - But to 
do it honeſtly, though his real, is not always his ap- 
parent intereſt. The object of deſire ſeems frequently 


attainable by a ſhorter than the preſcribed road, and 


in the hope of rapid acquiſition, crime and danger 
are preferred to virtue and delay. For the ignorant 


and uneducated ſomething may be urged in extenu- 


ation. They have not learned to ſubdue and regu- 
late their paſſions. Engroſſed by preſent objects, and 
unaccuſtomed to act from reflection, they fall into the 


tempter's ſnare with a facility, which is more a matter 
of regret than ſurpriſe. But where ſhall we ſeek a 
palliative for the baſe and treacherous conduct of 
"thoſe who ought to have known better? The inſolent 


mockery of French profeſſions was now at an end. 
The fimpleſt underſtanding had ceaſed to be their 


dupe. It was not even pretended that their boaſted 


republicaniſm could make men wiſer, worthier, or 


happier, on the contrary it was almoſt univerſally 

admitted to have produced the very oppoſite effects. 
Let me then ſuppoſe a man bleſſed by Heaven with 
ſuperior talents, which his condition in life had hap- 
pily enabled him to cultivate and improve; let me 
ſuppoſe him in a' ſituation of rare and enviable feli. 


city ; the diſtinguiſhed object of national honour and 
| reward; occaſionally poſſeſſed of n permanently 


enjoying 


. 
enjoying opulence and admiration. Let me ſuppoſe __ 
the ſame man prepoſterouſly converting all theſe 
ſprings of happineſs into an abundant ſource of mi- 
ſery, a prey to jealouſy, rancour, envy and malevo- 
lence. . Let me ſuppoſe him endeavouring to diſtract 
the councils of government, becauſe he is not per- 
mitted excluſively to direct them. Let me ſuppoſe 
him employing thoſe talents, the right exertion of 
which had procured him a rich harveſt of emolument 

and renown, to inflame, exaſperate and divide. And 
laſtly, let me ſuppoſe him perfidiouſly conniving at, 
jf not actually leagued with, an abandoned and deſ- 

perate faction, aſſociated for the purpoſe of over- 
turning, by every ſanguinary and iniquitous firata- 
gem, that very conſtitution he had ſo frequently pa- 
| negyriſed, ſo aſſiduouſſy improved, and ſo ſucceſs- 
fully eſtabliſhed! To what wayward perverſion of 
mind, to what unaccountable dereliction of princi- 


ple, 1s ſuch unnatural delinquency to be aſcribed? . 
He, like Macbeth, 


644.005 14+ 40.5 LES 
To prick the ſides of bis dint but only, 5 
Vaulting ambition, which o'erleaps itſelf, 
i "Auk falls on the other fide,—, 


T T bat this kind of ambition may ever fall, 494 fall 
with full meaſure of ignominy, muſt be the wiſh of 
every honeſt heart. When ſuch men forſake the 
paths of duty and honour, the deviation of inferiors 
becomes a matter of. leſs aſtoniſhment. Still, how- 


ever, 
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ever, it is not eaſy to account even for their i | 
duct. Every day, it is true, produces abundant in- 
ſtances of guilt and folly. But the degree of both 

which aQuated their proceedings admits no compa- 
riſon with che general tenour of human delinqueney. 
To riſque my own life and property in purfuit of a 
favorite object, however criminal and raſh, derives 


* 


ſome colour of excuſe from the right I am ſuppoſed 


to have of making free with my own. . But to kindle 
the flames of civil diſcord, to incite to rapine, trea- 
chery and murder, to expoſe and endanger the lives 
of thouſands, for the precarious chance of an object 


I may never attain, and which if Ido obtain, I ſhall pro- 


bably but for a very ſhort time enjoy, has ſomething 
in it too ſhocking and horrible for a d-liberate pur- 
The power of che ſtate, whatever be the form 
of its government, muſt be confided to a few. Among 
the excluded there will neceſſarily be found many 
whoſe merit may entitle them to a ſhare in the admi- 
niſtration, but who are not therefore authorized to 


5 diſpoſſeſs by violence their more fortunate competi- 


tors. The means of honeſt advancement are in ſome 
meaſure open to all, and opportunity of promotion, 
though it may be zealouſly ſought, muſt be waited 


with patience. Is every proud and petulant upſtart, 


who roars at a club, or declaims at a porter-houſe, 


to ſet his face againſt the laws of his country, revile | 
er rulers, and overſet her government, becauſe he 


wants what thouſands more worthy than himſelf muſt 
aſpi pire to in vain? Is he to Night the ſubſtantial blefſ- 
| . in gS 


Ca 
ings of induſtrious attainment, becauſe he cannot 
decorate his brow. with the wreath of power? If ſuch 
principles are admitted, no conſtitution however per- 
fe can exiſt, becauſe no conſtitution however per- 
fect will preclude, what is infeparably attached to the 
nature of man, diſcontent. The government muſt 
be bad indeed, whieh would Juſtify a revolution on 
the modern plan of tumult, rapine, maſſacre and 
proſeription. In the calm of old eſtabliſhment, we 
diſcern the rock and the ſhore, we know what to ſeeks 
and what to ſhun, we can aſcertain the exact meaſure 
of injury and advantage; but in the form of revor., 
| lution, the veſſel floats at the merey of winds and 
waves, the port of reſt and fafety is hidden from oul 

view, and nothing is certain but her danger. Pru- 
| Hence will therefore recommend Hamlet s judicious 
reflection, and 


Make us . ho Goſh ills we haves 
Than fly to others that we know not of, 


I would not, however, he thought to diſcourage the 
ardour of rifing genius, or damp the fair efforts of 
political improvement. .I would only point aut the 
rational means of attaining ſo deſirable a purpoſe, — 
In my bumble conception, reformation can never be 
ſecure and permanent, unleſs it be temperate and 
gradual. If the wiſe and learned of every nation, 
inſtead of waſting their ingenuity in fanciful theories, 
and employing their ambition in ſtruggles for power, 
wy 1 their talents to the cultivation of uſeful 
C arts, 
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arts, moral improvements, and equitable regulations, 
there would be little to complain of on the ſcore of 
government. Uſeful virtue will always command 
reſpect, and that which has long been reſpected will, 
at laſt, be imitared. When a man is unbappy, only 
from the want of power, the chance is againſt his hap* 
pineſs in any government. As long as I enjoy rationa 
freedom and ſecure induſtry, the means of happineſs 
depend upon myſelf, the government under which I 

live is entitled to my ſupport, and whatever be its 
name and defignation, I muſt be a fool indeed if I en- 
deavour to change it. 


BP 7 


iN * For forms of Government let fools conteſt, 
=  Whate'er is beſt adminiſter'd is beſt, 
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TH E conviction of ſome leading traitors, and the 
confeſſion of others, have, at length, fully and incon- 
trovertibly demonſtrated the early exiſtence of a re- 
Vvolutionary confpiracy, which, under the pretext of 
[] |} reforming, was to overturn the conſtitution. Admi- 
ö | niftration, it now appears, was all along apprized of 
(| the deſign; and the obloquy which has been thrown 
upon our minilters for oppoling conecſſions to Rebell 
| under. 


1 


the name of Reformiſts, muſt now be converted into 
praiſe for their wiſe and vigilant ſu perintendance.— 
Meaſures of ſeverity and reſtriction, which, before we 
were fully apprized of the extent of our danger, 
might have appeared harſh and oppreſſive, are now 
ſeen to have been lenient and ſalutary. In this coun- 
try indeed few perſons could pretend to be i ignorant 
of the real deſigns of the United Iriſhmen; ſince the 
year 1795, at leaſt, they have been ſufficiently obvi- 
ous: no intelligent perſon has entertained a doubt 
upon the ſubject. For a long time, the ſtratagems 
made uſe of by the conſpirators prevented any legal 
detection of their guilt ; but as it happens in many 
other caſes, their criminality was not the leſs noto- 
rious for its impunity for being able to evade the for- 
malities of a court of juſtice, | 


At the time that ARTHUR O'ConNnoR was brought to 
trial in England upon charges of high treaſon, as the 
nature of his deſigns was no ſecret here, it was gene- 
rally ſuppoſed that he could not eſcape conviction. 
That he might be acquitted through defect of evi- 
dence, though certainly a good fortune that was not 
expected to befal him, could not, however, being an 
event by no means uncommon, create any extraor- 
dinary ſurpriſe. That ſeveral of the moſt renowned 
characters in England for talents and patriotiſm, 
ſhould appear the ſworn vouchers of his loyal con- 
duct, and conſtitutional integrity, was to every man 
in this e a matter r of real aſloniſhment Know- 
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arts, moral improvements, and equitable regulations, 
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confeffion of others, have, at length, fully and incon- 
trovertibly demonſtrated the early exiſtence of a re- 
volutionary conſpiracy, which, under the pretext of 
reforming, was to overturn the conſtitution. Admi- 
niftration, it now appears, was all along apprized of 
the deſign; and the obloquy which has been thrown 
upon our miniſters for oppoſing conccſſions to Rebell 
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the name of Reformiſts, muſt now be converted into 
praiſe for their wiſe and vigilant ſu perintendance.— 
Meaſures of ſeverity and reſtriction, which, before we 
were fully apprized of the extent of our danger, 
might have appeared harffi and oppreſſive, are now 
ſeen to have been lenient and ſalutary. In this coun- 
try indeed few perſons could pretend to be ignorant 
of the real defigns of the United Iriſimen; fince the 
year 1795, at leaſt, they have been ſufficiently obvi- 
ous: no intelligent perſon has entertained a doubt 

upon the ſubject. For a long time, the ſtratagems 
made uſe of by the conſpirators prevented any legal 
detection of their guilt; but as it happens in many 
other caſes, their eriminality was not the leſs noto- 
rious for its impunity for being able to evade the for- 
malities of a court of juſtice. 


At the time that ARTHUR O'ConNnoR was brought to 
trial in England upon charges of high treaſon, as the 
nature of his deſigns was no ſecret here, it was gene- 
rally ſuppoſed that he could not eſcape conviction. 
That he might be acquitted through defect of evi- 
dence, though certainly a good fortune that was not 
expected to befal him, could not, however, being an 
event by no means uncommon, create any extraor- 
dinary ſurpriſe, That ſeveral of the moſt renowned 
characters in England for talents and patriotiſm, 
ſhould appear the ſworn vouchers of his loyal con- 
duct, and conſtitutional integrity, was to every man 
in this country a matter of real aſloniſhment Knows 


ing 


T & 7: 
ing what we did, and ſuppoſing that it was equally: 


known to others, we were at a loſs to account for 
ſuch blindneſs in perſons of fuch mination; We 
felt ourſclves reduced to this dilemma, either to ſup- 
Poſe that his political ſponſors were as inimical ro the 
conſtitution they profefied to revere, as the culprit 
himſelf, or, that a man whoſe diſafection was noto- 
rious to every Iriſhman of common ſenſe and obſer- 
vation, had been able to impoſe upon ſome of the 
moſt ſagacious and celebrated ſtateſmen in Great- 
Britain, We were obliged to give up their integrity 
or their penetration there was no alternative. Iam 
well aware how ſar the prejudices and paſſions of 
party are there carried. I ean very well believe that 
a perſon who had violently oppoſed the adherents of 
Mr. Pitt, would find, among Mr. Fox's friends, a 
higher degree of patronage and encouragement than 
his real merits could pretend to. I can even ſuppoſe 
them deſcending ſo far as to applaud and ſtimulate 
that empty turbulence which their underſtandings 
contemned, but I confeſs I thought them incapable 
of going further, Though not over nice in practice, 1 
did not expect e them renounce principle. I did 
not ſuppoſe they would go fo far as to ſacrifice their 
characters to the. mares of their ambition. When 
ſhame and morufication ſtare them in the face, where 
will ingenuity fly for ſhelter ?—Ir is a pitiful ſubter- 
fuge to reſt their defence upon an eaſy faith. Credu- 
lity is ſeldom indulged but where the parties own con- 
genial ſentiment. The caſe at beſt implies an incom- 


petency 


1 
| petency to govern, for the qu alities of head and heart 
required to conſtitute the accompliſhed ſtateſman, 
would neceſſarily have precluded ſo inexeuſable a de- 
ception. We had, I am ſorry to obſerve, ſtateſmen . 
here too, who from motives of pique and diſappoint 
ment, or from a mean and temporiſing ſpirit, declined 
to take an open and manly part, and either deſerted 
their, duty altogether, like the Engliſh leaders of op- 
poſition, or if they appeared in their places, rather 
contributed to increaſe than allay the ferment. ' Theſe 
too were the all ſufficient ſtateſmen who had the mo- 
deſty to tell us that every diſcontent was aſeribable 
to their diſmiſſal, and that power in their hands would 
| have been accompanied by tranquillity. To expoſe 

the puerile vanity of this declaration, we need only - 
appeal to the records and acknowledgments of the 
rebellious union, from both which we learn that the 
original and fixed deſign of the confederacy was to 
* ſubvert the conſtitution; that the ſyſtem of conceſ- 
ſion and partial reform would encourage, not ſatisfy | 
the conſpirators, and that the vigorous meaſures of 
the fuccceding adminiſtration ſaved the country, In 
many inſtances the 'preferving providence of God 
calls for our moſt grateſul acknowledgments, and it 
is not among our ſmalleſt bleſſings, that the power of 
the ſtate was ſo ſeaſonably removed from perſons who 
have ſince ſhewed themſelves unequal to our protec- 
tion, and unworthy: of our confidence. 
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"ih the primary conſtitution of the en 
Project, it does not appear that religious party had 
any concern. A ſyſtem of government formed upon 
the model of French republicaniſm, whoſe object was 
not only to exclude religious eſtabliſhment, but re- 
ligion itſelf, could not be ſuppoſed to include parti- 
alities of that nature. The artifices neceſſary for pro- 
moting inſurrection might have rendered it adviſable 
to have recourſe to religious paſſions and prejudices 
in others, but the direQorial leaders, compoſed of 
men from every ſe, ſeem to have been entirely di- 
veſted of any thing like pious ſentiment themſelves. 
In the commencement of the buſineſs, the enthufiaf- 
tic ſpirit was Political, in the proceſs it became in a 
great meaſure Religious! In truth it was impoſſible to 
raiſe on any other principle, (what, i in the ſouth of 
Ireland, of which I principally ſpeak, was effentially 
neceſſary to the ſucceſs of the plan) the great body 
of the peaſantry conſiſts almoſt entirely of Roman 
| Catholics: to them, conſtitutional reform, or conſti- 
tutional revolution, being equally incomprehenſible, 
were equally unintereſting. Talk to a poor and igno- 
rant peaſant of elective franchiſe, univerſal ſuffrage, 
or republican felicity, and though you may make him 
4 ſtare, you certainly will not make him rebel. But 
18 | wil him ons his Religion, the pride and ſolace of his 
| | exiſtence, 
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exiſtence, is in danger from an obnoxious ſect; tell 
him that in deſtroying that ſect, he will enrich him- 
ſelf and ſerve his God, and you ſpeak a language per- 

fealy intelligible. In juſtice to the Roman Catholics 


It muſt be acknowledged, that however criminal they - 


have been in the progreſs of the rebellion, they are 
not fairly chargeable with its origin, and that the moſt 
active and ſanguinary framers of the plot, were not 
only Proteſtanis, but members of the eſtabliſhed 
church. That the minds of the loweſt claſs, ſeveral _ 
of them labouring under poverty, and all under ig- 
norance and prejudice, were without much difficulty 
worked upon by the arts of ſeduction is not wonder- 
ful, but the too general diſaffection of the better ſort, 
who had neither i ignorance nor poverty to plead in 
extenuation of treſpaſs, deſerves more ſevere repre- 
henſion. The perſons to whom I now allude belong 
to the middle claſs, being compoſed of ſubſtantial 
landholders, profeſſional men and merchants, whoſe 
defeQion is the more inexcuſable from having found 
no countenance or encouragement in the conduct of 
thoſe:to whom they ſhould have looked for example, 
the reſpectable heads of the ancient and opulent Ro- 
man Catholic houſes. To the very loyal and honor- 
abledemeanor of theſe, am 10ng whom, in this province, 
the noble ViscounT of KENMARR ſtands * highly 
diſtinguiſhed, every acknowledgment is due, while, 


as far as I have been able to obſerve, the reproach of 


ſedition and conſpiracy; belongs to the vanity of the ; 
| SP © Itis an obſervation confirmed by long ex- 
„ ne; | 0 - perience, - 
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perience, that valgar minds are unable to bear prof 
perity. To ſuch, a ſudden elevation of rank or for- 
tune, conveys an intoxicating quality, inducing a per- 
fuahon, that rapidity of advaacement is owing to 
pre-eminence of merit. - The ſons of land-jobbers 
and farmers, taylors, and ſhoe-makers; of retailers 
of beer, and ſellers of ſnuff, the perſevering and 
ſucceſsful induſtry of whoſe fathers (no ſlight proof 
by the bye, of a benign government) had by raiſing 
them to the rank of gentry, ſpoiled many an uſe- 
ful mechanic, became forſooth Politicians and Re- 
| formers. With no letter of recommendation but 
an unbluſhing front, with no other knowledge or 
information, than what the flimſy and inſolent pa- 
ges of Tom Paine afforded, they fat in judgment on 
the conduct of miniſters, arraigned every meaſure 
of adminiſtration with more than parliamentary li- 
cenſe, and from revilers, by a very natural gra- 
dation, became revolutioniſts. When ſuch men, 
overſtepping the modeſty of nature, and the limits 
of propriety, threw over their clumſy limbs the ſena- 
torial robe, when ſuch braying beaſts affected the roar 
and aſſumed the garb of the Lord of the foreſt, who 
could help exclaiming with Conftance, in King: _ 


Thou wear a lion's hide! doff it for ſhame, _ 
1 8 n a calve-ſkin on thoſe recreant limbs. 


iT belg too, for perve 1 * the charaQerifiic of hs 
preſent time, were the perſons who had leaſt reaſon 
to complain. Excluſion from parliamentary honours 

and a few high offices of fate, can be conſidered 
Lo Þ as 
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as a grievance only by thoſe whoſe talents and ſitua- 
tion allow them to aſpire to ſuch an height. Of this 
excluſion the reſpectable perſons before- mentioned 
might with ſome colour of propriety complain. But 
if ey did not conſider it a ſufficient cauſe for quarrel 
with the conſtitution under which they enjoyed every 
other favour ; If Mey did not conſider it a juſlifiable 
pretext for overturning or even villifying the eſta- 
bliſhed government, ſtill leſs ſhould it appear ſo to | 
their inferiors, the recent improvement of whoſe con- 
dition, ought, were they duly ſenſible of their obli- 
gation, to have rivetted their attachment to the ſource 
of their proſperity. Far be it from me, however, to 
involve all the members of this claſs in an undiſtin- 
guiſhing cenſure. That ſeveral among them did pre- 
ſerve a fixed and grateful ſenſe of their allegiance, I 
am truly happy to acknowledge. We ſaw them in 
our brave Militia gallantly fighting in defence of their 
King and Country; we beheld them in-the ranks" of 
our glorious Yeomanry, emulating the ardour of their 
Proteſtant fellow- ſubjects; we ſaw them remaining 
firm upon their poſts in the hour of danger and diſ- 
treſs, while others, even where through fear they pro- 
feſſed friendſhip, made any trivial avocation an ex- 
cuſe for abſence, and ſkulking into holes and corners, | 
deſcrted their duty. At ſuch a criſis the ill- affected 
alone could hang back. When aſpiring candidates 
contend for the repreſentation of a county, when the 
queſtion is, whether the influence of this or that great 
man ſhall preponderate at the caſtle, the ſucceſs of 
either party _ be a ſource of ſolicitude, or a mat- 
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ter of indifference, But when the diſpute concern 
not. the adminiſtration of government, but its exiſ- 


tence, when the bloody ſword of civil war is un- 


ſheathed and the battle raging between the rebel and 
the loyaliſt, there can be no neutrality,— — The queſ- 
tion comes home to every man—his lite, his property, 
his deareſt intereſts are at ſtake—unleſs incapable of 


feeling, he cannot be indifferent to the iſſue his 
wiſhes or his exertions muſt be on one ſide, and if 


he is not for the government he muſt be againſt it, 
Few therefore were impoſed upon by the diſſimula- 
tion of the concealed enemy, whole very countenan- 
ces betrayed the ſecret wiſhes of the heart, and in 
which could be even read the iptelligence of the day. 
When ſome brilliant ſucceſs of his Majeſty's arms 
was announced, chagrin and diſappointment were 
plainly diſcoverable under an affected enjoyment of 


the triumph; whilſt the ſparkling eye, and ſcarce ſup- 
preſſed ſmile atteſted the inward ſatisfaction derived 
from the report of any circumſtance, favourable to. 


the rebel cauſe. Will you believe that in this de- 
ſeription truth obliges me to comprehend ſome mem- 
bers of the eſtabliſhed church, ſome, who poſſeſſing 
every comfort of life, and every conſtitutional ad- 
vantage, wanted even the ſhallow pretence of politi- 
cal grievance as diſcouragement, and whoſe. defection, 
as unaccountable as it was baſe, though it may eſ- 


cape legal puniſhment, will be branded with perpe- 


tual deteſtation. 'To. me, I confeſs, duplicity in ſuch a 
cauſe appears more odious than open defiance. 'The 


man who draws his ſword againſt my life, by the fair 


declaration 
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declaration of his intent, puts me on my guard and 
gives me at leaſt an opportunity of preparing for my 
defence. But where ſhall. one find a ſhield againſt 
the dagger of the aſſaſſin, who ſmiles in order to Be- 
tray, and holds out an offer of -co-operation during 
the day, that he may with more ſecurity ſtab in the 
night. It is one of the benevolent purpoſes of Pro- 
vidence, to make our very tranſgreſſions turn to our 
advantage, and out of evil to elicit good. The miſ- 
conduct here reprobated will I truſt be productive of 
a twofold benefit. The perſons I ſpeak of, will learn 
to moderate their paſſions, and ſubdue their vanity; 
. by confining themſelves within their proper ſpheres, 
and directing their views to fuitable objects, they will 
eſcape the mortifying diſappointments of a prepoſ- 
terous ambition, and endeavour to poſſeſs in happy 
contentment, the ſubſtantial, if not ſplendid, enjoy- 
ments of middle life. Happy indeed will they be, if 
from the eventful period of 1798 they ſhall both learn 
and Practice ſo valuable a leſſon! Nor will they alone 
be the gainers. Government alſo will learn, a point 
of no ſmall importance at any time, to diſtinguiſh 
more accurately its true friends. Inſtead of being ta- 
ken by profeſſions, which coſt nothing, i it will ground 
its judgment of men upon the true teſt of merit and 
good conduct. It will accord to every deſeription of 
ſubjeas, protection of perſon, and encouragement of 
induſtry, but it will commit the poſſeſſion of power 
to thoſe only in whoſe political principles the moſt 
ſecure e can be placed. 
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THERE is yet another deſeription of perſons in 
the Roman Catholic body above the lower rank of 
life, whoſe too general attachment to the Rebel cauſe 
is as much to be lamented as it is hard to be accoun- 
ted for, I mean the clergy. They too had recently 
experienced the kind and liberal hand of government. 
They had been relieved from burdens and reſtrictions 
which a ſevere but neceſſary policy had inflicted, and 
it was hardly to be expected that they would be the 
firſt to juſtify that policy, by making the opportunity 
of ſhewing their gratitude, an occaſion to diſplay 
their diſaffection. Gratitude indeed is a virtue, which 
though ſometimes adorning humanity in the indivi- 
dual, is ſeldom found to grace it in the aggregate. 
Societies for the moſt part are directed by the general 
advantage of the body, with but too little regard to 
juſtice or generoſity, and from the national aſſembly 
down to the municipal corporation, the ruling prin- 
ciple is—Intereſt. In their collective capacity, Prieſts, 
I believe, will generally be found to act like other 
men. But what intereſt could have ſuggeſted the line 
of conduct now under reprobation, it is not very 
eaſy to conceive, Were they induced to ſecond the 
French deſign of ſubjugating this kingdom by the 
piety of the invaders? Whence aroſe the ſudden vio- 
lence of their attachment to the Gallic Directory? 
Was it becauſe they inſulted, robbed, and at length 
© depoſed the venerable head of the Roman church? 


Was 
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Was i it becauſe they: puniſhed with death or baniſh- 
ment every prieſt in France who dared to oppoſe 
* their impious views, or who refuſed to renounce his 
religious principles? Was it becauſe they traduced, 
ridiculed, and endeavoured to aboliſh the Cathohe re- 
ligion itſelf? In the invading party there was nothing 
extremely inviting to the clerical character, and the 
principles of the Iriſh revolution were altogether as 
forbidding. Abolition of tithes and annihilation of 
church eſtabliſhment were leading features of the new 
plan, ſo that though their Proteſtant rivals might loſe 
by the revolution, they, as prieſts, had certainly no- 
thing to gain. The negative ſide of the queſtion ad- 
mits leſs difficulty. It is eaſy to ſee the motives by 
which they were. not actuated. It certainly was not 
a conſcientious regard to their vows of allegiance to 
a mild and gracious Sovereign. It certainly was not 
a pious regard for the temporal as well as eternal 
happineſs of the flocks committed to their charge, 
both of which would be much better conſulted by 
inculcating peace and ſubordination. Whatever 
kingdom they looked too in the event of their ſucceſs, 
it certainly was not the kingdom of heaven, which 
the divine author of chriſtianity declares ſhall reward 
the benignant ſpirit of the peace-makers. 


| You will ſay, my friend, that I am too ſevere in re- 
probating a whole body for the miſconduct of ſome | 
of its members: and that although it cannot be de- l 
nied that ſeveral prieſts took a very active part in the || 
rebellion, che enen of far the greater number was 
| | dutiful 
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dutiful and loyal. That ſome of en conducted 
themſelves in a laudable and exemplary manner, I 
am happy to teſtify, and I ſincerely hope that the 
ſame may be ſafely affirmed of the majority. The 
Rt. Rev. Biſhop that preſides over the Catholics of 
this dioceſe, would do honour to any church, and 
adorn any ſtation, and his example and exertions are 
not without imitation. But the names of ſo many 
Reverend Fathers, appear openly on the rebel lift in 
the counties where hoſtilities actually took place, and 
the names of ſo many others are found among the 
ſuſpected in counties where rebellion was prevented 
from raiſing its head, that I fear it will be difficult 
to reduce the cenfure from the aggregate to the indi- 
vidual. Indeed it is almoſt impoſſible to conceive 
that the principles of rebellious combination could 
have ſpread with ſuch extenſive and miſchievous ra- 
pidity among the peaſants if checked and controuled 
by the remonſtrances and exhortations of thoſe ſpi- 
fitual directors, to whom they are accuſtomed to un- 
fold their deepeſt ſecrets, and to whoſe admonitions 
in every point of moral and religious concern, they 
pay a ſcrupulous regard. Whence was the peaſant 
taught that he was fighting for his religion, and earn- 
ing by his fall, the crown of immortality ? Theſe ar- 
dent and invigorating ſentiments were not derived 
from the Iriſh DireQory, who; whatever' enthuſiaſm 
they might poſſeſs or inſtill, borrowed no ſpark of it 
from celeſtial fire. Unable to account for conduct 
apparently ſo prepoſterous, I muſt leave their Reve- 
rences to explain for themſelves. It has, indeed, 
I. been 


{ 4 3 
been ſuggeſted that they, as well as ſeveral others wha 


ſubſequently joined the Union, entertained views 


very different from thoſe of the Directorial leaders, 
who might in reality haye been labouring for others 
at the very time they ſo fondly fancied that every 
thing was conſpiring to the exaltation of themſelves. 
Many who appeared like Jackalls, catering for the 
Dublin lions, were, it is ſhrewdly ſuſpected, hunting 


only their own prey. Did (it is aſked) Father Mur 


phy, who gallantly headed his invulnerable legions, 
oppoſing the ſhield of faith to the balls of Heretics, 
uield the blood-ſtained ſword only—to exalt Napper 
T andy and Thomas Emmett ? Was it for the honour 
and emolument of an infidel Directory, that the Ca- 
tholic became a church militant? All revolutioniſts 
agree in the beginning, becauſe all have a common 
enemy in the eſtabliſhed government. The ſword 
which deſtroys that common enemy, cuts at the ſame 
time the gordian knot of their union. The power of the 
ſtate i is open to all and who ſhall limit the right of 
commonage. The only appeal is to the ſword, and 
it is not until after many a bloody fray, that the de- 
eiſrve ſuperiority of one faction, by putting an end 
to the exiſtence of its rivals, puts an end to the con- 
teſt. Whoſe would have been the final ſucceſs upon 
this occaſion, it Is impoſſible to judge, but from the 
diſcordant nature of the parties compoſing the con- 

| federacy, one may confidently pronounce, what bas 
been already obſerved of the Rebel leaders, that, 
they would be more ſeverely puniſhed by their ſuc- 
cels, than they have been by their diſappointment. 


1 remain, Oc. 
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Th E ample and authentic information we now 
poſſeſs, enables us to calculate, with a conſiderable 
degree of preciſion, the true ſtrength of the confede- 
racy, in its three principal means of ſupport. The 
Talents, the Property, and the Number of the conſpira- 
tors. In the laſt of theſe only does it ſeem to me to have 
preſented any thing extremely formidable. The plan 
was certainly framed with art, and carried on with 
ſecrecy, and among the ſeveral conducters of the bu- 
fineſs, is to be found no doubt much of that cunning, 
artifice, and ſtratagem, which ſimilar occafions never 
fail to produce. But I ſurely do not flatter the loy- 
aliſts by declaring that, in the balance of compariſon, 
the abilities exerted againſt them, were light and in- 
ſigniſicant indeed! To whatever rank, ſtation, or profeſ- 
fion we look, it is a matter of joyful and conſolatory 
reflection to find their wiſeſt, as well as their beſt 
members, ardently engaged in ſupport of our political 
eſtabliſhment. That talents have been diſplayed 
upon the oppoſite fide, I do not deny, but they were 
for the moſt part the talents of youth, unaccompanied 
by judgment or refle&io ey were the talents of 
| perſons, whole kno ledge had never been matured 

by experience, and whoſe ability exceeded by 

their arrogance. „„ 


IN point of property, che conteſt between the 
friends of the conſtitution and its enemies, was ſtill 


greater 
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greater. Rebellion, with its promiſed harveſt of 
plunder and confiſcation, naturally accomodates it- 
ſelf to perſons of reduced or deſperate fortunes, to 
men who have little, and who defire much, who love 
to ſpend, but hate to earn. They who poſſeſs che 
. comforts of life, lend a reluctant ear to any propoſal 
that ſeems likely to injure or endanger them. A 
wayward ambition, it is true, will ſometimes induce 
men to riſque the poſſeſſion of certain happineſs, be- 
cauſe unaccompanied by power, for the hope of 
greater felicity in a ſtate more exal:ed. To this motive 
we may attribute the defection of ſeveral, who at yhe 
- commencement of the conſpiracy, appeared ſatisfied. 
with their lot, and averſe to the hazards of innova- 
tion. Some too, of timid and waving diſpoſition, de- 
ſerted the royal party, under the apprehenſion of its 
weakneſs, and ſought protection or indemnity be- 
neath the ſtandard of rebellion. But the number of 
theſe is trifling indeed, compared with thoſe who acted 
vpon different principles, and under different cir- 
cumſtances. Among the higher ranks of inſurgents, 
we find the preponderating inducements to have been, 
political diſappointment, and diſtreſſed eircumſtan- 
ſtances; among the lower orders, religious animoſi- 
ty and the hope of plunder. Wich reſpect to pro- 
perty there fore, though ſome opulent perſons appear 
among the conſpirators, we may ſafely affirm the 
advantage to have been, beyond all degree of com- 
petition, on the hide of Government, 


In point of numbers, rebellion could certainly 
boaſt its ſtanding upon more cqual ground. Per- 


E haps 
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haps we may even allow that at one time, the rebels 
and their adherents were more numerous than the 


loyal party. The friends of revolution, however, 


have little cauſe to pride themſelves on a cireum- 
ſtance which any other kind of general tumult or 
diſturbance would as effectually have occaſioned. 
They are much miſtaken, indeed, if they attribute the 
number of their popular followers, to an enlarged 
knowledge of conſtitutional rights, or a deliberate 
preference of republican government. It is igno- 
rance, not information that urges our half-barbarous 


. peaſantry to riot and inſurrection; it is not civili- 
Zation, but the want of it, that renders them the eaſy 


dupes of every ſeditious incendiary. Great, however, 
as their numbers may be, their real ſtrength under a 
government of vigour and deciſion, muſt be always 
trifling. Want of diſcipline, want of co-operation, 
and the difficulty of ſubſiſtence in large bodies, will 
always render them an eaſy conqueſt. Mobs are alſo 
proverbially verſatile. The object of their veneration, 
eaſily becomes that of their hate, and the cauſe they 


eſpouſe to-day may be reprobated and abandoned 
to-morrow. Under theſe circumſtances, I confeſs, 
that I felt leſs apprehenſion for the event of the con- 


teſt, than the alarming circumſtances of our appa- 
rent ſituation ſeemed frequently to warrant. I knew 


that the popular ferment, which artifice might riſe, 


could not, without fuch a degree of foreign aid as 


ſeemed very unlikely to arrive, long be kept afloat, 
and that temporary evil; and private calamity, would 


be the worſt conſequences of the inſurrection. 
| | : I have 


[35] 


1 have beſtowed upon our common people an epi- 
thet which I could wiſh that ſubſequent reflection 
would allow me to retract. You, and I, can certainly 
bear witneſs to a very conſiderable improvement in 
their appearance, their manners, and their induſtry. 
We can remember when among the lower orders, 
ſhoes and ſtockings were no common luxury, when 
their underſtandings were clouded by exceſs of igno- 
rance and ſuperſtition, and when idleneſs and riot 
were the moſt prominent marks of their character.— 
The late improvement in agriculture, (ſtill very de- 
fective) the increaſe of trade, the commencement o 
manufactures, and the natural advancement of ſocial 
comfort under a regular and enlightened governs 
ment, have conſiderably meliorated their condition, 
and humanized their manners. For whatever the ar- 
rogant ſpeculatiſt may pretend, the reformation of a 
people cannot be the work of a day. It requires the 
long and patient exertions of wiſdom, to alter a na- 
tional character, to inform ignorance, to eradicate 
prejudices, and to overcome habits. Though within 
the laſt thirty years, it muſt be acknowledged, that 
much has been done, it is equally certain that much 
remains to do. To thoſe, who like us are acquainted 
with the diſpoſitions, the cuſtoms, and the modes of 
life, of a people, among whom we have for ſo many 
years almoſt continually reſided, it is unneceſlary to 
enter into a minute delineation of character. The 
records of the paſſing day will amply ſuffice to con- 
vince the ſtranger that their propenſity to idleneſs and 
riot is not yet ſubdued, and that, of the barbarity 
which has fo long been lamented, too many traces 
E 2 „ ar 
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unfortunately ſtill remain. Of ſuch a people it is idle 
to ſay that they are to be reclaimed by indulgence, or 
won by conceſſion. Injudicious indulgence is the 
nurſe of miſchief in old as well as young: truants 
and unſeaſonable conceſſion, is conſidered as ariſing 
not from ve but from fear. Let good conduct be 
treated with all the kindneſs it deſerves, but viſciouſ- 
neſs and intemperance muſt be puniſhed and reſtrained 
by necellary ſeverity and ſalutary rigor. 


1 remain, CIC 
— CRE 
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| W 1TH all juſt abhorrence of eruelty and out- 


rage, I can make great allowance for the exceſſes of 
our miſguided peaſantry. The ſeductive artifices by 
which they were inſtigated, might have deluded a peo- 
ple of greater ſteadineſs, and higher information.— 
Juſtice too requires me to acknowledge, that ſeveral 
of thoſe who engaged in the conſpiracy, entered into 
the ſervice, leſs moved by the hope of gain, than the 
fear of puniſhment, for it was affiduouſly inculcated, 
that every man who refuſed to participate would be 


treated as an enemy. In every country revolution 


will have ſome friends, becauſe in every country, po- 
verty will more or leſs be found, and the wretched 


naturally welcomes any change which promiſes to 
better his condition. In this kingdom, indigenee 


alone 


o 
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alone might have procured among the peaſantry 
many proſelytes to rebellion. The general cauſes 
of that indigence deſerve to be noticed. They 
are in a great meaſure owing to a wrong ſyſtem 
of Tenantſhip, which certainly may, and I truſt gra- 
dually will be removed, but which certainly is by no 
means imputable to the incompetency or lmperfec- 

tions of Government. The main office of Govern- 
ment is to take care that Juſtice be impartially admi- 
niſtered. To adminiſtration belongs the protection of 
of Induſtry, but the free exerciſe of it muſt be left 
to individuals. The authority which forbids me to 
injure another man's property, allows me to make 
what uſe I pleaſe of my own. It will oblige a man 
to be juſt, but cannot compel him to be generous; 
The poſſeſſor of an eſtate, might and ought to conſult . 
the comforts of his tenantry by dircRing and encou- 
raging their induſtry, but if unfortunately he ſhould 
chuſe to take a contrary part, it is not in Govern- 
men to remedy the evil. It is very clear that ¶ 20000 
would be infinitely more valuable laid out in buſineſs 
than locked up in a cheſt, yet it would be wrong in 
Government to compel the owner to make even a 
good uſe of it, not only becauſe ſuch a power would 
be frequently abuſed, but becauſe no man will la- 
bour to obtain wealth which he is not permitted to 
enjoy according to his own fancy. The ſyſtem of 
which I complain, and which appears to me the ma- 

terial grievance of our Peaſantry, ariſes, from the 
| ſhort, uncertain, and inſecure tenure under which- 
their little farms are e commonly held. "IF he rents too 


for 
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for the moſt part are, conſidering the imperfect ſtate 
of huſbandry, too high, not allowing the occupyer 
means of comfortable ſubſiſtance. What warmth of 
attachment can the Peaſant feel for that Country, in 
which the moſt unremitting labour will ſcarce ſuffice 


to procure him ſuſtenance, and where, ſhould extra- 


ordinary exertions be crowned with ſucceſs, the fruits 
of his toil ſerve only to enrich his taſk-maſters. 
Many of our occupyers are mere tenants at will, 
ſubject to the avarice or caparice of a Landlord, 
who ſeldom ſcruples to turn him adrift, in order to 


make room for a perſon more ſolvent or more ſub- 


miſſive. Many of our Landed Proprietors, however 
benevolent, live at too great a diſtance, to know or 
relieve the ſituation of their Tenantry. Too many 
of thoſe that live among them are addicted to plea- 
ſures, and in the diſtreſs occaſioned by their own 
extravagance, loſe ſight of their ſuffering dependants. 
Hence has ariſen the ſyſtem of middle Landlordſhip, 
the pernicious conſequences of which, though long 


felt, are not yet entirely removed. To take a coarſe 


and uncultivated tract for the purpoſe of improve- 
ment, and afterwards to let it at an advanced rent, 


I conſider to be fair profit and uſeful exertion, but it 
is not uncommon to ſee perſons pay thouſands per 


annum in rent, who never tilled a field, raiſed a 
hedge, or built a houſe, who uninduſtrious them- 


elves, derive, like Negro-drivers an income from 


the ſweat of the Poor, by whoſe labour they are en- 

riched, but in whoſe happineſs they feel no intereſt. 

This ſtate of degredation, if it did not generate, at 
leaſt 


1 | 
leaſt encouraged that propenſity to theft which has 
ſo long been the reproach of our common. people, 


A Peaſant, whoſe uncertainty of poſſeſſion permits 


not the planting of a Tree on his own ground, if he 
Wants a handle for his ſpade or a twig for his baſket, 
watches an opportunity of ſtealing from his more 
fortunate neighbour, that neceſſary implement which 
perhaps he is unable to purchaſe. A vice once eſ- 
tabliſned becomes difficult to remove, and he fre- 
quently carries with him, to an improved ſituation, 
the evil habit which originated in neceſſity. While 
I lament the exiſtence of a ſyſtem ſo pregnant with 
miſchief, I muſt acknowledge with pleaſure that of 
late, it has been rapidly declining. Landed Propric- 
tors began to ſee, that it was not only diſgraceful and 
calamitous to the country, but materially injurious 
to themſelves, who became in fact only rent chargers 
on their own eſtates. A more liberal plan in conſe- 
quence was adopted, and ſeveral of the great Pro- 
prietors, rejecting the interference of middle men, 
ſtimulated at once and rewarded the induſtry of the 
farmer, by making him a leaſe of his holding, at even 
lower rents than the farmer would have given. A 

flouriſhing and induſtrious Yeomanry conſtitute the 
true ſtrength of a Country, and though in this king- 
dom they are the claſs of inhabitants moſt to be wiſh- 

ed for, they have be n the claſs moſt wanted. Among 
them will always be found the firmeſt friends of eſ- 
tabliſhment, becauſe order and tranquillity are eſſen- 
tially neceſſary to their welfare. Ambition diſturbs 
not the happy mediocrity of their ſituation, and 


forms 
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forms of Government, or ſqu obbles for power, excite: 
no emotion in thoſe, who only look for ſecurity and 
protection. I will not lay that this obſervation has 
been ſtrictly exemplified in this Rebellion, becauſe. 
when religion mixes in the diſpute, the ordinary 
motives of action ceaſe to operate. But it is certain 
that they were the laſt to engage in it, and the moſt 
difficult to be infſuenced. They alſo have been the 
greateſt ſufferers. The rich could ſpare from his ſu- 

perfluity, and the poor, in ſaving his life, has ſaved 
his all. But where rebellion raged, the farmer has 
to lament the loſs of his comforts and the fruits of his 
induſtry. I truſt that all ſuch as liſtened too fondly _ 
to the voice of the betrayer, have ſeen their error 

and become ſenſible of their folly, and I truſt alſo 
that the gentry of tEis country, will hereafter turn a 
more aſſiduous attention to the encouragement of the 
peaſant, and the improvement of agriculture. Ho] ] 
much is it to be lamented chat the wanton ſpecula- 
tions of ambitious vanity ſhould engroſs the general 
attention, while ſo many uſeful as well as pleaſant 
objects of purſuit, remain neglected and forgotten! 
To country-gentlemen a farm will never fail to af- 
ford moſt healthſul exerciſe; and moſt rational 
employment, accompanied by the delightful conſci- 


ouſneſs, that while amuſing himſelf, he is a material 
benefactor to his eountry. In town, a variety of lau- 


dable ſtudies and profitable occupations ſolicit the ex- 
ertion of curioſity and abilities. Chymiſtry and na- 
tural philoſophy offer their inexhauſtible fund of re- 
creation and knowledge. Architecture! invites the acco- 
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| modation of the opulent and the taſte of the artiſt. ' 
Ts Commexce and Manufacture afford to the enterpriz- 
ing the means of enriching themſelves, and giving 
ſubſiſtence and happineſs to thouſands. Of all hu- 
man aims the purſuit of power is perhaps the moſt 
barren of remuneration. Few, very few ever com- 
pleatly attain their object, and thoſe that do, expe- 
rience I believe very frequently the fate of Ixion. 
They embrace a cloud inſtead of a goddeſs, and 

find their enjoyment to be far more viſionary than 

_ ſubſtantial. . But* politics are the rage of the day, | 
and untill the fervor ſubſides, the calm voice of rea- 


ſon wil. ** unnoticed. 


In EPs chile ſubject I have far exceeded the li- 
mits I propoſed to myſelf, yet {till find that much re- 
mains to be ſaid. Among other matters the relative 
ſituation of this Country with England ſuggeſts a fer- 
tile topic of diſcuſion. I have long been of opinion 
that the connection of two empires, by a Crown alone, 


With diſtin& independent houſes of parliament, had 


ſomething in it awkward and prepoſterous, and which 

could not fail to be a fruitful ſource of jealouſy and 

diſcord. Imperium in Imperio is allowed to be a ſo- 

liciſm in politics. Scotland and Ireland, for in this 

caſe, a river or a channel makes no difference, ſhould 

be independent kingdoms or integral parts of one 

empire. Nominal independence may de more flat- | 

_ tering to national pride, but true glory, as well 
as ſirength will be found in union. We have the 

. © the 


To 
ſanction of example to direct us. Scotland has 
tried the experiment and ſucceeded, Difficulties no 
doubt occur, but I ſhould hope not inſurmountable. 
Tou have already fo encouraged me by your appro- 
bation, that I may, perhaps, ſend you my thoughts on 
this as well as other ſubjects of national concern. It is 
no ſmall preſumption, I confels, to treat of matters ſo 
much beyond my depth, but I am comforted by this 
reflection, that though 1 contribute little to the gene- 
ral ſtock of uſeful information, I ſhall at leaſt add 
nothing to that of turbulence and diſcontent, and 


that if I do no good, 1 ſhall a at LA elcape the 1 mw 
ation of doing harm. 4 n 
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